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Peter Penguin Talking 


August is a good month for thinking and 
dreaming. On warm afternoons when things 
are so still you can hear the world breathe, it 

: is good to lie in the grass or float on a shady 
pool and think and wonder. I have been thinking about my past and 
the days when I used to roam the Antarctic. 

You see, down where I was brought up, we don’t go to school much. 
Penguin schools have short sessions and few subjects—a little diving 
and calculation, fish catching, and correct manners. Penguins are 
supposed to learn by travel, and no penguin is considered really edu- 
cated until he has done his twenty-five thousand miles. That is enough 
to take one once round the world in a straight line. Not that any one 
wants to go around the world in a straight line. You’d miss too much 
on the way. 

I like to travel in zigzags myself. I make up patterns, like five miles 
N. W., and then five miles N. N. E. That way you get off the usual 
routes and discover strange places and creatures. 

I remember once when I was zigzagging like that up toward Aus- 
tralia, I ran into a very odd old fish. I mean that I really bumped him, 
because I wasn’t watching closely and he was as transparent as a jelly- 
fish, only bigger. 

“Umph!” he grunted. “Keep your wits about you.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” I said. 

“What’s your excuse? Where are you going? Does it really make 
any difference if you get there?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, You see I am traveling for an education, and I can’t 
graduate until I have done another 12,282 miles.” 

“How much have you done now?” 

“Why, 12,718 miles.” 

“What makes you think you will be any wiser after more miles?” 

“Well, travel is educational, isn’t it?” 

“So is school, so is experience, so is just living, if you keep your wits 
about you. If you don’t, all of them are just about as educational as 
sleeping. I have seen fish that are still fools after all four.” 

To tell the truth, I hadn’t thought about that. I had just been rather 
proud of getting through the first half of my education at an early 
age. Now I began to wonder, but he interrupted me. 











“Where have you been?” 

“Oh, swimming round. I started down in the Antarctic, and I’ve 
been up the coast of South America and, now, I’m here.” 

“What did you see?” 

“Mostly water and islands and other penguins and fish.” 

“Humph! Wasting your time. Do you know why God gave you 
wings and feet?” 

“No—not exactly. I really can’t fly at all and walking is hard.” 

“Harp? So that’s what stops you. It’s easy to swim, and so you just 
swim. Do you know you can do what no fish in all the sea can? You 
can go up on land and see how the land creatures live and learn what 
they know. Over there is Australia. For a thousand years, I and my 
fathers have heard sounds coming from there and wondered what 
made them. You go and find out what animals live there and how and 
why. Then come back and tell me. I'll wait.” 

So I swam to the west coast of Australia and scrambled up on a 
rocky shore and waddled along until I came to some bushes and met 
a rabbit. Before I left I had met and talked to the dingo, the wallaby, 
the koala and the kangaroo. They thought I was funny, but they did 
talk and I learned a lot. There were men riding around on horses, too. 
Some of them sang. You will find their favorite song, “Waltzing 
Matilda,” in the magazine this month. 

After some weeks of this, I swam back to the old fish and told him 
all I had seen. It took a long time. 

He listened carefully. “Your conversation is much improved,” he 
remarked when I had finished. “And you have learned how to educate 
yourself. When you start finding things out for yourself, instead of 
waiting for them to happen to you, you'll get somewhere.” 

I felt good. It wasn’t only that I could go back and tell the other 
penguins what I had learned but, having investigated Australia, I felt 
all ready for some new problem and the harder the better. I resolved 
never to be without a hobby long. With some people, it is under- 
standing machinery; with others, it’s stars. But every one needs some- 
thing to use his brains on, or he misses a lot of fun. 
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CHIPS TAKES THE AIR 
By WitiraM D. Potrer 


Illustrated by Barry Bart 


“How can we get Chips ready for Saturday’s gas model meet, 
if we don’t fly her?” Tommy Skinner, leader of the Avengers 
model airplane club, demanded of J. Arlington Riggs who was 
down on hands and knees by Chips. “We've been out in your 
uncle’s clover field for an hour, and all you’ve done is poke 
your nose into her fuselage.” 

“That’s right,” Eddie Finch agreed. “Riggs has been worry- 
ing about Chips as much as a mother hen with one chick.” 

J. Arlington jerked his skinny nose from the blue fuselage of 
their gas model airplane. “That’s the trouble with you fellows. 
We smashed her the first flight because you couldn’t wait. All 
the repairs we have put into this ship would have built us an- 
other one.” He stood up. “I can’t find where she’s shorting.” 

“Lemme in there,” Tommy said, going down heavily to his 
knees beside the blue fuselage. In a minute he chuckled and 
held up a wire. “Came off the timer when I touched it. Eddie, 
hand me a screw driver.” 
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Eddie pawed around in the plywood kit box for the tool. 

“There. Now the booster battery.” Tommy clipped the two 
rubber wires of the six-volt battery to the brass contact posts 
protruding from the fuselage. “Now we oughta get a spark.” 
He held his chunky finger on the spark plug, gritted his teeth 
and flipped the yellow, fourteen-inch propeller. “Ouch!” 

Eddie laid the six-foot blue-and-yellow wing on the fuselage 
and held it, while J. Arlington wrapped it to the fuselage hooks 
with a long strip of quarter-inch rubber. Then the two Avengers 
balanced it between them, one finger under each wing tip. 
Chips hung perfectly. 

““Here’s the persuader,” Eddie said. He handed an oil can full 
of the gas-and-oil fuel mixture to Tommy. Tommy unsnapped 
the spring top of the one-ounce aluminum gas tank and squirted 
the fuel in. 

“Riggs, hold her. Eddie, handle the booster,” ‘Tommy or- 
dered. He choked the motor by holding one finger over the 
open end of the air intake pipe and flipping the “prop.” “Clip 
her on.” 

Eddie knelt with the booster, clipped it to the posts. “Okay.” 

Tommy alternately choked the balky, second-hand motor 
and then wiped the resultant dribbles of oil and gas away from 
the timing points to keep the sparks from shorting. It took five 
minutes to get one little “pop” and to nurse it into a half- 
hearted sputtering. Carefully, he shoved the spark over. The 
one-fifth horsepower motor raised its pitch to a shrill howl. 

Tommy shouted above the motor. “Think she’s ready?” 

Eddie yanked the timing bar and unclipped the booster. Now 
the current pulsed into the motor from two flashlight cells nes- 
tled in the fuselage. 

Tommy stood up in the deep clover and held the snarling 
plane over his head. His knees felt rubbery. Give her an easy 
push now—ah! 

Chips skimmed along the clover tops. Her motor had died, 
but now it strummed up again into its deep-throated snarl. Up 
she climbed at an angle of forty degrees; then, steepened into a 
stall. For one breathless moment Chips hung, shuddered, then 
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flipped over on her back, fell off on one wing, and came yam- 
mering down at them in a power dive. The Avengers threw 
themselves flat in the clover. Tommy, on one elbow, watched 
her pull out and up into another stall, fall off in a spin, pull out 
and climb again; this time to stand on her tail like a bass tail- 
dancing to shake loose from a bait. The timer broke the cir- 
cuit. The motor coughed out. Chips dove silently and smashed 
into the one bare patch of the clover field. 

The motor ripped out of its mountings, the “prop” spattered 
about in bright yellow chips, the landing gear wrapped itself 
up and over the fuselage, and the four-inch doughnut tires 
bounced away. Wires dangled. 

Tommy was too sick to speak. J. Arlington sat there, his face 
gray, but Eddie, who had raced out in an agonized attempt to 
catch Chips before she crashed, was wiping dirt out of the 
motor’s air fins when they got there. He wrapped it up in his 
handkerchief and said, “That just about washes us up. The gas 
tank’s out there in the clover somewhere. Her landing gear’s 
ruined. And then, after we get everything rebuilt, she'll do it 
all over again.” 

“Never mind that,” Tommy said grimly. “How’s that motor 
propeller shaft—bent?” 

“It’s okay.” 

“Then we’ve still got a chance. The meet’s not until tomor- 
row. We’re not licked, we’re just experimenting.” 

Even J. Arlington had to chuckle. “Yeah. Breaking her in 
easy-like,” he said wryly. 

Peewee rode up on his bike just as they were sliding Chips 
into Tommy’s bike trailer. His eyes widened. “Man! You sure 
' gave her a try-out this time!” 

“We could have done better if we’d had an axe,” Tommy 
said modestly. “What did you find out about the plane the 
Truck Horse gang has entered?” 

“I watched them test fly her. Stayed up a minute and a half 
on a fifteen-second motor run.” 

Tommy whistled. “That outfit means business. One day to 
go, and look at us.” 
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“Just ’cause ours crashed doesn’t mean we haven’t got a 
chance,” Eddie said angrily. “What have those Truck Horses 
got that we haven’t?” 

“They’ve got a brand new motor,” Tommy said. “This 
second-hand one’s a grandpa compared to theirs. If we just had 
that Tornado motor they’re giving for first prize—” 

Eddie scowled. “Don’t talk about that! This one will work 


well enough for us to win, in spite of those blooming Truck 
Horses. She’s got to!” 


Gas Model Meet! 


Boys clustered on the airport runways. Planes of all colors 
shone in the afternoon sun; red, yellow, blue, orange, white. 
The odors of gas and oil and wing “dope” filled the air. Motors 
whined and snarled and coughed as they were test run. 

Into this bedlam the Avengers pedaled. They kicked their 
bike standards out and slid Chips from her trailer. 

The Truck Horses were right next to them. Tommy scowled. 
“Hey, look at our neighbors,” he muttered to Eddie. “First 
thing they’ll do is step on Chip’s wing.” 

Buzz Barton, Truck Horse leader, came over. “Hi. Nice 
looking ship you got there. Entered?” 

“Of course we are.” 

“‘What’s your best time?” 

“Oh,” Tommy lied, “ *bout a half hour.” 

“Maybe,” Buzz said suspiciously. “Her nose looks as though 
it'd been made over a few times. They don’t get like that up in 
the air.” 

“Those are improvements,” Tommy said with his tongue in 
his cheek. 

Buzz just grinned at him. “When you get ready for a time 
trial, we’ve some special gas you’re welcome to. It’s about twice 
as hot as plain white.” 

Tommy felt his mouth sag open. Coming from a Truck 
Horse, the offer was so unexpected that he couldn’t answer. 

Buzz clucked sympathetically. “Should have asked me before 
you bought it. Compression was all gone when he tried to sell 
it to us.” 
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Tommy said in spite of himself. “How does your ship fly, 
Buzz?” 

“Swell, two minutes last time, but we cracked our rudder on 
a car fender. We’re a little worried about it.” 

Out here on the airport runway, Buzz seemed so different. 
Before, he had always been behind a catcher’s mask or a foot- 
ball nose guard. Between the two clubs the enmity had been 
real. Then, suddenly, Tommy realized what it was. Baseball 
was a game, so was football, but neither of them cost anything. 
Out here at the airport, where a broken “prop” meant fifty 
cents, or a snapped wing meant hours of labor, fellows just 
naturally held together. 

“Buzz, our ship’s never flown,” Tommy said impulsively. 
“She’s crashed every time we’ve sent her up. We don’t even 
know what we’re doing out here.” 

Buzz pursed his lips. “How’s the glide?” 

“Perfect.” 

“She ought to fly, then. Does the wing slip?” 

“Nope.” 

“Didja have the elevator tab open?” 

“Didn’t have one on, the first crash.” 
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“Then there’s just one thing.” Buzz knelt down. He peered 
at the motor from one side. “Oh, oh, I knew it.” 

“What?” 

“She’s got no negative thrust,” Buzz said, getting up again. 
“You've got her motor mounted level, when it should be 
slanted down a bit to offset that high-lift wing. You add a six- 
foot wing to a level motor, and you’ve got a climb that is a 
climb. No motor could do it.” 

“But have we got time to fix it?” 

“Sure you have. Dismount the motor, whittle a two-degree 
slant on the two motor mount blocks, and stick her back on 
again, with a little plastic wood in the screw holes for good 
measure.” He produced a wrinkled tube of plastic wood. “Use 
all you want.” 

The Avengers worked furiously. Fifteen minutes later, just 
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as they finished, Buzz came back. His face was pale, there were 
dirty streaks around his eyes, and in his hand he held what had 
been a new motor. Now its “prop” was gone, oil dripped from 
a split crank case, the propeller shaft was bent double—ugly as 
a broken wrist. “She collided with another plane, then dove on 
the runway,” Buzz said simply. 

Tommy swallowed. There wasn’t much a fellow could say. 
“Golly, Buzz, we’re sure sorry.” 

Eddie said angrily, “Buzz, we’re sorry as the dickens. All the 
help you’ve given us—you deserved to win, not wash out be- 
fore you even had a chance.” 

Buzz knelt down, pretending to tie his shoe as he wiped his 
eyes on his knee, then said finally, “There was something more 
us Truck Horses wanted you to know—now that we’re out of 
things—” 

The Avengers rolled Chips up on to the ten-foot take-off 
platform. They were conscious of the spectators and, most of 
all, of the timing judge who, stop watch in hand, would give 
them just three minutes to get her under way. Tommy knelt 
down, choked the air intake and gave the “prop” two quick 
flips. “O.K. Booster.” 

Eddie clipped it on. “Right!” 

Chips put on her best manners and started on the second flip. 
Quickly, Tommy leaned down the gas mixture with the needle 
valve and shoved the spark over. Chips blared out her defiance 
and pounded those big tires impatiently. She’d show ’em! 
Tommy nodded to the judge. Then, yanked the timer back and 
gave Chips a shove. She was off! To a grand flight? 

_ No. Toa slow, sputtering one that fizzled out in five seconds 
as the motor quit. Chips glided down, hit lightly, dug her tail 
skid in. 

Tommy’s face reddened. To Eddie he said: “Should we be 
glad she flew? Or, should we be sick because the motor quit?” 

Finny Morton’s green-and-white gull-wing job ran the 
flight time up to two and a half minutes, while the Avengers 
were carrying Chips back to the platform. A moment later a 
red-and-white job boosted the time record to five minutes by 
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flying into the edge of a weak thermal current of ascending air. 

Tommy rolled Chips out on the platform again. Mr. Car- 
stairs, the judge, grinned at him. “She all rested up now?” 

Tommy felt his face glow. Eddie said, “If she doesn’t do 
better this time, we'll try throwing her.” 

Indignantly, Chips sputtered off a hundred yards and bounced 
down lightly to pout behind a clump of clover. 

Out there, Eddie said to Tommy, “The judge says we’ve got 
a grand total of twenty-seven seconds. They ought to let us use 
rubber bands.” 

“One more flight,” ‘Tommy said. “Then we can take her 
home and hide her under the bed.” 

They watched Finny Morton’s green-and-white gull-wing 
spiral up. It seemed to soar endlessly after its twenty-second 
motor run. The public address system boomed out, “Five min- 
utes, thirty-two seconds.” 

They sent Chips off on her final flight with a quarter of an 
ounce of gas and a prayer. Chips answered by streaking straight 
off toward the swamp, her motor blaring. When the timer 
snuffed the motor out, she was rocketing along a hundred feet 
up. At seventy feet, she glided out over the swamp brush. At 
fifty, their hearts began to miss. “If she lands out there, her 
fabric will peel off quicker than a candy bar wrapper,” Eddie 
prophesied. At forty, one wing dipped down, straightened, and 
Chips began to lift. 

“She’s hit one,” Tommy whooped. “She’s found a thermal!” 

Chips spiraled upward in soundless, eerie flight. Fourteen 
minutes later she nosed down into a corn field at the far end of 
the airport. Back in the middle of the airport, the jubilant 
Avengers held a short consultation, then resumed their trium- 
phant march to where the glistening first prize—the cellophane- 
wrapped TORNADO motor—awaited them. 

A moment later Tommy was saying, “Just a minute, Mr. 
Carstairs.” 

“Yes?” 

“Well,” Tommy said, “We didn’t actually win. That is, 
Chips won all right, but—” 
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“Chips is a grand flyer. You boys did a fine job building her.” 

“But we didn’t,” Tommy broke in. “She would have crashed 
today—for the third time—if it hadn’t been for the Truck 
Horses’ advice. They had a ship that was really sweet—auntil 
she washed out.” 
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“YOU WISH TO FORFEIT ALL CLAIM TO FIRST PRIZE?” 


“But yours set the record,” Mr. Carstairs pointed out. 

Tommy shrugged dismally. “More Truck Horse advice. 
They’ve been thermal hunting out here with gliders—found 
them over the swamp at the north end. They tipped us off to 
send Chips straight down there, instead of spiraling her up. 
Otherwise, we’d have sent her up in circles like every one else 
did today.” 
_ Eddie said, “What we want to say, Mr. Carstairs, is that we 
don’t want this Tornado motor—that is, we want it, but— 
but—” 

“‘What’s the matter? Don’t you boys like Tornado motors?” 

Tommy spoke huskily, “Like them! That’s all we’ve been 
thinking about.” 

“Yet, you forfeit all claim to first prize.” 

They looked at each other in alarm. Did this mean that the 
second place winner would get the motor—Finny Morton! 
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“Wait a minute,” Eddie said hastily. “We just want to make 
sure that the prize goes where it belongs—to the Truck Horses.” 

Mr. Carstairs consulted the other officials at the entry table, 
then came back, called for the Truck Horses over the public 
address system. Then, Buzz was there, holding a smashed motor 
in one hand and a Tornado in the other, and the light in his eyes 
and the way he was swallowing made everything seem worth- 
while to the Avengers. But then, as Buzz stared incredulously 
down at that Tornado, they felt pretty low in spirits. 

“C’mon fellas,” Tommy said hoarsely. “We’ve got a lot of 
stuff to gather up.” 

“Whew!” Eddie said, a little later. “I’m glad that’s over.” 

Buzz came up, eyes shining. “Fellows, I don’t know what to 
say. Just look at this motor!” 

Tommy winced. “We can’t, Buzz, it’s too rich for our 
blood.” 

J. Arlington spoke up. “Buzz, we’ll trade you a third-hand 
motor and a broken bat for it.” 

Buzz grinned. “Call the Truck Horses up some time when 
you want to watch a real motor work, or to get beaten in a ball 
game.” He handed a folded slip of paper to Tommy. “Here’s 
my phone number. We’ve got to get going. Got a lot of repairs 
to make.” 

Tommy unfolded the paper. It read: 


To Tommy Skinner 
Eddie Finch 
PeeWee Finch 
J. Arlington Riggs: 

The Center City Business Men’s Club congratulates you on 
your sportsmanship! 

We also noticed that your motor is pretty balky, so if you'll 
drop in at the Center City Hobby Shop some time today, you'll 
find a new TORNADO waiting for you. 

R. L. Carstairs, 


Chairman 


P. S. See you at my Hobby Shop in thirty minutes! 
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An AUSTRALIAN SONG 
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Down came a jumbuck to drink at the billa~-bong 

Up jumped the swagman and grabbed him with glee. 

And he sang as he stowed that jumbuck in his tucker bag, 
“You'll come a-waltzing Matilda with me!” 


Waltzing Matilda, Waltzing Matilda, 
“You'll come a-waltzing Matilda with me. 
And he sang as he stowed that jumbuck in 
his tucker bag. 
“You'll come a-waltzing Matilda with me!” 





Up rode the squatter mounted on his thoroughbred, 

Down came the troopers, one, two three: 

Where’s that jolly jambuck you’ve got in your tucker bag? 
“You'll come a-waltzing Matilda with me!” 


Waltzing Matilda, Waltzing Matilda, 
“You'll come a-waltzing Matilda with me. 
Where’s that jolly jumbuck you’ve got in 
your tucker bag? 
“You'll come a-waltzing Matilda with me!” 





Up jumped the swagman, sprang into the billa-bong. 
“You'll never catch me alive,” said he. 

And his ghost may be heard as you pass by that billa-bong, 
“You'll come a-waltzing Matilda with me!” 


Waltzing Matilda, Waltzing Matilda, 
“You'll come a-waltzing Matilda with me. 
And his ghost may be heard as you pass by 
that billa-bong, 


“You'll come a-waltzing Matilda with me!” 





AustRALIAN Worns: Waltzing Matilda, to go on a tramp; swag- 
man, man on tramp; billa-bong, water hole; coolibah, eucalyptus; 
billy, tin can used as a kettle; jumbuck, sheep; tucker, food. 
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YOU NEVER CAN TELL 


By Exizasetu RITTER 
Illustrated by Ellis Credle 


Down sourtn in Arkansas, in the land of sunshine and flop- 
eared mules, there lived two colored boys. Peas was the short 
fat one, round like a pea in a pod, he was. The tall slender boy, 
who was long and skinny like a string bean, was called Beans. 
They neither looked alike nor acted alike, and yet they were 
brothers. 

Whenever they did not have to work in the field, or bring 
in the wood, or hoe in the garden, or graze the cow, or feed 
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the pigs, they went to visit Big Hand, the blacksmith. Big Hand 
was their very good friend. 

One day as they stood watching Big Hand put new shoes on 
a large black mule, Beans said, “I wish we had a mule.” 

Peas said, ““Me, too.” 

“Does you have a wagon?” Big Hand asked, and fitted a shoe 
to the mule’s left hind foot. 

“No,” Beans admitted. 

“Does you have some harness?” Big Hand quizzed, and 
pounded in a nail to hold the shoe in place. 

“No,” Beans repeated. 

“Does you even have a slide?” Big Hand kept on, as he 
slowly pounded in more nails—two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight. 

Beans knew that a slide was nothing more than a shallow 
platform with wooden runners like a sled, but he and Peas did 
not have one, so again he had to say, “No.” 

“Then you ain’t ready for a mule,” Big Hand concluded, and 
with his rasp he smoothed off the rough edges of the hoof. 

“We could get ready,” Peas said slowly. 

“Then you should,” Big Hand advised. “Cause you never 
can tell when you might get one.” He walked around to the 
other side of the mule and picked up the right hind foot. 

Beans looked hopeful. “Does you think so?” 

“Think what?” Big hand asked vaguely, as he started trim- 
ming the hoof to make it neat and straight. 

“Think we might get a mule?” Beans said. 

“I didn’t say I thought so.” Big Hand set the foot down and 
stood back to compare it with the left one. “I said you never 
can tell.” 

“You never can tell,” Beans repeated thoughtfully. He 
scratched his head and looked at Peas. “Come on,” he said, “let’s 
go home.” 

Beans hippity-hopped down the road and Peas came along 
slowly behind. He, too, was thinking. They had gone only a 
short distance when Peas called, “Hey, Beans. Let’s build a 
slide,” he suggested. “It’s easier than a wagon.” 
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“That’s exactly what we gwine do,” Beans said seriously. 
“On the way home we'll go by William’s Grocery Store. Maybe 
we can find some old crates or packing boxes out in the alley.” 

With no trouble at all, they found and carried home two 
large dry goods boxes and an orange crate. Their only tool was 
an axe, but it was all right for taking apart the boxes and crate. 
Every nail, they saved—even the crooked ones. 

“We got nothing for runners,” Peas reminded. 

“That’s easy,” Beans said. “We’ll use saplings from the wil- 
low thicket down by the bayou.” 

They set out at once. Beans hippity-hopped all the way, but 
Peas went along slowly, dreaming about a sleek black mule pull- 
ing a beautiful slide on which he and Beans were riding. 

When they reached the thicket, Beans took the axe first. 
Chop, chop, chop, chop, chop. He worked rapidly. But soon 
he said, “Your turn.” 

Peas worked slowly. Chop—chop—chop. And before long 
each of the boys had a sapling on his shoulder and was starting 
back home. 

Their regular chores gave them little time for working on the 
slide, but one day about a week later, Beans said, “It’s finished. 
Now we'll try it out.” 

And Peas said wistfully, “Don’t you wish we had a mule!” 

“You never can tell when we'll get one,” Beans recalled. 
“And until we do, we’ll take turns pulling the slide ourselves. 
You pull first.” 

That was agreeable with Peas. So Beans got on the slide and 
Peas put on the rope harness and started down the road. 

“Whew!” he puffed. “We sure needs a mule. Now you pull 
a while.” 

Then Beans put on the harness and Peas stepped up on the 
slide. crack! it went, and broke right in the middle. 

“Get off!” Beans said. “We'll have to put on a better bottom.” 

“What we gwine to use for wood?” Peas asked. 

“That’s easy,” Beans said. “We'll go back to the bayou and 
get some bigger saplings. I’ll hurry on ahead and pick out the 
right ones. You tote the axe.” 
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Again Beans hippity-hopped down the road toward the 
bayou, and Peas came along slowly behind, carrying the axe. 
Once more he pictured himself and Beans riding together on a 
fine strong slide pulled by a plump young mule—this time it 
was a gray one. 

“What size we gwine to cut?” Peas asked as he came to the 
middle of the thicket where Beans was standing. 

“Bout as big as a wrist,” Beans thought. 

“Whose wrist?” Peas asked, looking at his own. 

“Mine,” Beans decided, as he took the axe. 

This time each of the boys left the thicket carrying four sap- 
lings on his shoulder. The following day saw their work finished. 





NEXT DAY THE SLIDE WAS FINISHED 


They had used baling wire to hold firm the sapling floor of the 
slide, and it was sturdy enough to hold both of them. 

That afternoon they went to visit Big Hand, the blacksmith, 
and they took along their slide. 

“We're ready for a mule,” Peas told him. 

Big Hand admired the slide and gave them an old collar and 
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a pair of hames with brass knobs on top. “Now you is really 
ready,” he said. 

“My, how I wish we had a mule,” Beans sighed. 

“A horse-wallow is a good thing to wish in,” Big Hand sug- 
gested. “You know—a place where a horse has wallowed.” 

“Where we gwine to find one?” Peas asked. 

Big Hand said the next day was his regular time for shoeing 
one of Colonel Burton’s saddle horses. “If you boys could get 
him to put his horse out in my lot, and take his saddle off, 
might be he’d wallow in the dust.” 

“What time does he generally come?” Peas wanted to know. 

“Round two o'clock.” 

“We'll be here ’round one,” Beans said. 

Before sun-up the next morning the boys started doing their 
home chores, and when the twelve o’clock whistle blew, they 
turned into the blacksmith’s yard pulling their slide. 

“You gwine wish for a black mule or a grey one?” Peas 
asked. 

“I just gwine wish for a mule,” Beans replied. “Any kind’ll 
do.” 

“That’s right,” Peas agreed. “Any kind.” 

When they heard the “clip-clop” of a horse coming up the 
road, they crossed their fingers for good luck. The rider headed 
his horse toward the blacksmith shop. 





“ae 
PEAS DREAMED ABOUT A PLUMP GREY MULE 


a eg 
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“It’s the Colonel,” Peas said. 

As the Colonel dismounted, Beans said politely, “Howdy, 
Mister Colonel. Can I hold your horse for you?” 

The Colonel handed the reins to Beans, and to Big Hand he 
remarked, “I see you have some helpers.” 

Big Hand roared with laughter. “Yes, sir. And these boys 
wants a great big favor from you. They wants a horse-wallow.” 

The Colonel laughed, too, when Big Hand explained that 
they wanted to use the wallow to wish for a mule. 

Peas and Beans showed him the slide they had made, and he 
said, “You do need a mule.” So he unsaddled his horse and led 
him into the lot. 

As soon as the horse had been turned loose, he ran about 
kicking up his heels. He sniffed the ground, pawed it, and then 
lay down to wallow. Over and over he rolled. Peas and Beans 
jumped up and down clapping their hands. 

After Colonel Burton called his horse and led him out of the 
lot, Peas and Beans ran inside. They stood, back to back, right 
where the horse had wallowed, and chanted together, “I wish 
we had a mule. I wish we had a mule. I wish we had a mule.” 

“You never can tell,” Big Hand said, and started to work on 
the Colonel’s horse. 

Peas and Beans stood close by as Big Hand put on four new 
shoes, and when he finished the last one, Beans said politely, 
“Mister Colonel, your horse is mighty dusty from rolling in the 
dirt. Peas and me’d be right proud to brush him up for you.” 

“Very well,” said the Colonel. 

The boys borrowed brushes from Big Hand and they brushed 
the Colonel’s horse until he shone like satin in the sunshine. 

“I could use a couple of boys like you,” the Colonel said. 
“Come to my barn tomorrow and I’ll put you to work.” 

Beans turned to Peas. “Man! We got a job,” he grinned. 

Every morning for the next two weeks, Peas and Beans got 
up extra early to get their work done at home before going to 
Colonel Burton’s barn. There they helped carry hay, clean the 
barn, shine the saddles and bridles, and curry the Colonel’s fine 
horses. 
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At the end of the second week the Colonel said, “You boys are 
good workers. When you come tomorrow, bring your slide 
with you.” 

That night Peas and Beans were so excited they could hardly 
sleep. 

“You never can tell,” they said over and over on their way 
to work the next morning. 

All day they worked as they had never worked before. They 
brushed, they swept, they rubbed, they polished. When it came 
time for them to go home, the Colonel called the boys to him. 
He was leading a small brown mule, a mule with long limber 
ears that flopped every time he took a step. 

The colonel patted the mule and said, “This poor old fellow 
is blind.” 

“Sure ’nough,” said Beans sadly. 

“And he’s a little lame in the left hind leg,” the Colonel went 
on. 

“Sure ’nough,” said Peas seriously. 

“But if you think he will do to pull that slide—” 

Wide grins broke over the boy’s faces. “Oh, yes, sir; yes, 
sir!” they said joyfully. 

“Then he’s yours. Feed him well and be kind to him, for he’s 
a good old fellow.” 

“We thanks you, Mister Colonel,” said Beans. Peas just put 
his arms around the mule’s neck and gave him a great big hug. 

“Tl help you with his feed,” the Colonel said. “If you want 
to keep on working for me.” 

“Oh, yes, sir, and thank you, too. We likes to work here.” 

Peas patted the mule’s soft shoulder. 

Beans led the mule in front of the slide. “He’s real pretty. 
Don’t you think?” 

“And gentle, too,” Peas added. “I'll gear him up.” 

Then they both got on the slide, and the mule, his ears flop- 
ping with every step, ambled down the road. 

“You never can, can you?” Beans mused. 

“Can what?” Peas asked. 

“You never can tell!” Beans replied. “Giddap, mule!” 
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DRAGON! 


A CuHrInese Story 


By 
ETHEL WaALTon EveRETT 


Illustrated by Weda Yap 





Ir woutp never have happened, Li Tchou always said to him- 
self, if his wife had not asked permission to go and visit her 
mother who lived in another place. And he would not be able 
to reproach her. This, the greatest thing in his life, he would 
always have to keep in his own heart. 

Li Tchou and his wife kept a cook-shop in a small town. Li 
Tchou was fat and forty and his face was smooth and round, 
not to say shiny, but to every one that meant good eating and 
was a good thing for the shop. His wife was a comfortable 
woman to live with, hard-working and 
saving. If a word could be said against her, 
it was that she was too saving and wanted 
the easy-going Li Tchou to work as hard as 
she did. 

Besides some of their neighbors, farmers 
in town for a day stopped for refreshment, 
and if these last sometimes did not have a 
coin, the good winter cabbage and eggs they 
left more than paid for the tea and little 
cakes they had eaten. And, in this way, 
small gossip of the town and smaller gossip 
of the countryside did not take long in 
coming to the ears of Li Tchou. 
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Well, this particular morning, if his wife had been at home, 
Li Tchou would have been in his shop. But here he was, out in 
this field, the sun shining, the sky bright blue overhead, and Li. 
Tchou idly watching some men digging. Among them was the 
man who had brought him the news of the magnificent pavilion 
being built for a High Dignitary, a pavilion whose roofs would 
be covered with shining tiles of many colors and beautiful de- 
sign. The peasant digging had something to do with the work, 
and Li Tchou, wishing to learn more about it, went over to 
him. As he came close, the man stood up, straightened his back 
and thrust the handle of his spade into Li Tchou’s hand, asking 
him to dig for him for a short while. And so saying, he walked 
away to speak to some of the other men who were digging far- 
ther away. 

According to his amiable nature, Li Tchou at once pushed 
down the spade and started to dig. He had turned up only a 
few shovelfuls, when his eye caught the bright glint of gold 
against the dark earth. Stooping carelessly, as a man might who 
takes up a little earth in his fingers, he picked up the gold object. 
It was a small dragon, so small that it fitted into the palm of his 
hand, where his fingers closed over it. 

Gold! And a dragon! Naturally he knew that the dragon was 
revered throughout the land, that it meant everything high and 
mighty, good and benevolent. Dragons were embroidered on 
the robes of the Emperor. They 
were carved on the walls of pal- 
aces. Li Tchou tossed away the 
spade, and, with the dragon in 
the palm of his tightly closed 
hand, left the field and made his 
way to his house. He passed 
through the shop, went into the 
sleeping room, sat on the side of 
the bed and unclenched his fist. 
Yes, it was a dragon, tiny, but 
solid and heavy, every scale and 
claw perfect. 
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“This is fortune, and I, Li Tchou, am a fortunate man!” he 
cried. But he did not know where to put the precious little 
dragon. Finally he decided upon the red pigskin box in which 
his wife kept her small things and which she had left empty 
when she went to visit her mother. It lay, a small bright spot, in 
one corner of the empty box and he carefully closed the lid. 

Then Li Tchou went into the shop, his face looking rounder 
and smoother and fatter than ever, and he tried to keep his mind 
on rice, tea, and meat balls with garlic. But he was impatient to 
look at his treasure and he closed the shop early. 

He made straight for the pigskin box. The lid was partly 
open! He had been robbed! Who had done this to him! Who 
had stolen his gold dragon! These thoughts flew through his 
head as he took the few steps needed to reach the box. He put 
out his hand to open it, and, as he did so, the lid was lifted 
higher, and he saw, curled up inside, a dragon who filled the 
whole box, and who was gold-colored, but not gold! 

Li Tchou stood with his hand extended and his mouth wide 
open, but no words came out of it. He was dumb with amaze- 
ment. The dragon arched his neck and yawned widely. His 
scales rippled and shone as he moved, and then he eased himself 
gracefully out of the pigskin box! 

“When is the evening meal?” he asked politely. 

On that, Li Tchou, speechless with fear, found that his feet 
could move, and he sped to his cookstove, the soft, thick soles 
of his shoes barely seeming to touch the floor as he went. This 
is a thing beyond all things, said Li Tchou to himself. I must 
not think of it. The stove, the cauldron of water, the rice— 
these are the safe things I must think about. 

He cooked all the rice from the smaller rice bin. He must offer 
plenty to the dragon. The dragon! The larger rice bin was 
empty but would be filled tomorrow. And then the dragon came 
into the cook-shop to eat and Li [chou covered the small win- 
dow and barred the door. Nobody must come in! He must 
think about this thing! 

Li Tchou could eat nothing. A heavy spot, very cold and 
hard, was where his stomach ought to be. But the dragon was 
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polite. He praised the rice and appeared quite satisfied with the 
meal and with Li Tchou’s suggestion that now he would wish 
to retire to his pigskin box to seek repose in sleep. Li Tchou 
addressed the dragon as “Sir” and bowed deep as he did so. 

Before full dawn Li Tchou arose, washed himself and with 
water rinsed his mouth. Then with heavy heart he went to the 
pigskin box. It was empty! The dragon must have gone away! 
And his heart swelled with joy. 

“Good morning!” said a loud, cheerful voice behind him, and 
Li Tchou jumped. There, in the larger rice bin, lay the dragon 
—and he filled the larger rice bin completely! 

“Good—good morning, sir,” brought out the trembling L1 
Tchou. “You have—have—changed!” 

“Changed? Everything changes, everywhere, at all times,” 
said the great dragon. When you have lived as long as I have 
you will know that.” Li Tchou was too frightened to ask him 
how long he had lived; although he knew full well that it was 
quite proper, in fact almost necessary, according to the rules of 
good behaviour, to ask, “How old are you?” when you met 
any one. He was thankful that he had not eaten the night be- 
fore, but had set aside his portion with what was left over. A 
dragon this size would eat much, very much! And as, later, Li 
Thou watched him at the meal, he thought, “He does not seem 
to eat the rice. He appears to inhale it like a drift of smoke, and 
like smoke it goes down his throat!” And the heart of Li Tchou 
was heavy. 

“Speaking of changes,” said the dragon, when his rice bowl 
stood empty and was no longer refilled, “you have changed 
somewhat yourself. Yesterday your face was round and you 
looked happy. Today your face is not so round and you do not 
look so happy. Is there something that troubles you?” 

“Oh, no! No, indeed!” answered the unhappy man. “There 
is nothing.” 

The new rice came and he caused it to be left in the baskets, 
and he did not open the cook-shop that day. Let it be said that 
when his wife was away he showed himself lazy! His one cus- 
tomer would be enough to consume all. And he cursed the 
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WHEN THE DRAGON SPOKE, LI TCHOU JUMPED 
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moment when he had stooped to take up the gold from the 
ground. Ah! That was it! The field was not his field, and so 
what he had found in it did not rightfully belong to him, but 
to the owner of the field. Meanwhile, he thought of the meal 
the dragon had eaten the night before, and now today—he had 
best prepare a midday meal—it would be safer perhaps. 

At this meal the dragon applied himself to the food with 
pleasure and, when all was disposed of, he said drily, “It is use- 
less for you to pretend that you are happy. I can see that some- 
thing lies heavy on your heart.” 

“I have a very difficult problem,” said Li Tchou. 

“What is it?” asked the dragon courteously. 

“If an honest man, in a moment without thought, takes some- 
thing from a place which is not his, and, later, realizes his mis- 
take, what then can he do to rectify it?” 

“How many persons know of the taking of this something?” 
asked the dragon. 

“No other man knows but the one who did the taking,” re- 
plied poor Li Tchou. 

“What could be simpler?” cried the great dragon. “Let the 
man who took the something from the place which was not his 
put it back. And let no man see him put it back, as no man saw 
him take it, and all will be as it was before. The problem is no 
problem!” And the dragon seemed to smile. 

As soon as it was dusk, Li Tchou crept out and went to the 
field. And he saw at once that the hole was not as big as the 
dragon now was, also there were pipes of tile being put down 
there. And, most important of all, he felt a great doubt that the 
dragon would wish to go back into the ground. 

At the night meal Li Tchou bowed even more deeply to the 
great dragon, whose head he saw with dismay now came easily 
above the edge of the table, although most of his length was 
coiled up on the floor, and he spoke to him. 

“Sir, you have changed and become greater even since this 
very morning!” 

And the dragon answered; “Changes! Why do you speak so 
much of these trifles!” And, as Li Tchou again did not eat, he 
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said to him, “You do not seem to be any happier. Is not the 
problem solved then?” 

“There is no solution to the problem,” said Li Tchou in a 
heavy voice. 

“There is always a solution,” said the dragon firmly. “For 
every problem there is a solution.” 

Then Li Tchou, his misery being greater than his fear, cried, 
“Sir, would you like to go back to where you came from?” 

“I am very comfortable here, thank you,” the dragon said. 
“With age one becomes philosophical and one place is much 
like another.” And he now smiled broadly. 

Li Tchou swallowed his fear and said, “If the man who took 
the certain something from the certain place which was not his, 
wanted to put it back, and found he could not do so because of 
certain changes that had taken place,” and he paused a second 
on the word changes, “what then could the man do?” And he 
greatly feared that by now the dragon would know all that was 
in his mind. 

“Then let the man who took the something from the place 
which was not his, now take it to the owner of that place, and, 
having returned it to him, the problem is solved!” 

Li Tchou shuddered at the very thought. The officials of the 
High Dignitary who must own the field would most certainly 
throw him into prison, if they did not do worse to him. And 
who would believe his story? A tiny gold dragon that he held 
in his palm and a live dragon that was—and he closed his eyes 
so as not to let himself see how big the dragon had become. 

But the great dragon only sat and smiled, and then Li Tchou 
asked him in a halting voice if he would accompany him to 
where the pavilion was being built for the High Dignitary. 

“With pleasure,” returned the dragon easily, but Li Tchou 
thought he looked at him with a most peculiar expression. 

Li Tchou knew that it was a most desperate undertaking, but 
he was by this time in a most desperate state, and so it was ar- 
ranged that the dragon would go in a big box in a cart where 
there would be dried grass spread to keep off prying eyes, and 
Li Tchou would drive the cart. 
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They set off early in the morning, Li Tchou’s 
teeth chattering with fear. The High Dignitary 
might not be willing to take the dragon. A tiny 
gold dragon, a beautiful ornament, is one thing, 
and a great, live dragon is another! Still, he could 
not take the dragon back to his house! His wife would soon 
return—and he shook inside at the thought. 

And just then they came to a turn in the road and there was 
the place of the pavilion. And what a turmoil was there! A 
crowd of workmen pushing each other about, a loud clamor of 
voices which sounded like threats of punishment, complaints, 
excuses and explanations. But to save his life Li Tchou could not 
make out what the whole thing was about. And wedged in with 
the mass of people were wheelbarrows, some empty, some with 
dried grass only, and some with material for the pavilion, among 
other things shiny, bright, colored rooftiles. Li Tchou’s gar- 
ments were soiled and creased and he had not had the heart to 
wash and tidy himself, but in the confusion nobody paid any 
attention to him. 

The clamor grew a little less as a file of riders clattered up, 
scattering some of the people. There was an Official in elabo- 
rately embroidered, brilliant costume, and his attendants, all 
mounted on short, heavy horses, decked out in rich trappings. 
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And now Li Tchou could hear a few words that meant some- 
thing. “The pavilion. . . .” “The top ornament. . . .” Was it 
lost? Had some one broken it? Where? How? Who? 

And as he was wondering, he was pushed and shoved, and 
many hands were laid upon the side of the cart, the big box 
was seized, the loose hay brushed aside, and he dimly heard cries 
of: “Here!” “Here!” “The roof ornament!” “Here, it is safe!” 
And his heart seemed to come up and choke him in his throat, 
as the top was eagerly torn off the box. 

And then Li Tchou gasped, his lungs taking in a big gulp of 
air. For there was the dragon, in a magnificent posture, his long 
body gracefully twisted, his beautiful tail politely coiled around 
his back legs, his left front leg down, his right front leg raised 
with claws extended, and he was rose and gold, and green and 
gold, and smooth and shining all over, like the roof tiles, only 
ever so much more fine and lovely! 

And, as the crowd all surged forward, shouting and lifting 
up the beautiful dragon to the satisfied gaze of the Official seated 
on his horse, Li Tchou, left standing alone by the movement, 
jumped into the cart and disappeared around the turn of the 
road. He was filled with peace and gladness, and a great thank- 
fulness, but in his mind was the thought that, just as it was 
being lifted out of the box and borne 
aloft, the dragon had smiled at him! 
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Elsa and her father escape to 
Russia from a concentration camp 
just before the Nazi invasion. 


“THAT BOY, NIKOLKA" 


By RutH KENNELL 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Part THREE 


"Tuey say the Germans are sixty miles from Moscow on the 
Smolensk highway,” muttered an old woman as Elsa entered the 
village cooperative store on a chill, misty day in October. 

“The fascists are already two months behind schedule,” a 
pretty girl in a red kerchief contemptuously reminded her. 

“And should they ever get this far... .” The old woman 
lowered her voice. “We’ve plenty of ammunition, guns, and 
hand grenades buried in our gardens!” 

“Hush,” warned the girl, “the enemy has big ears.” 

Elsa felt her own ears burning as she took her rations and 
hurried outside. She struggled along the muddy road and had 
just passed the church when she heard a sound behind her. It 
was Nikolka on his bicycle which served him as despatch rider. 

“Tl carry your basket,” he offered. He hung it on his handle- 
bars and pedaled along beside her. 

“Papa says they’re getting ready to evacuate Moscow. They'll 

. move the capital to Kuibishev, and everybody that isn’t needed 
to defend Moscow will be sent away.” Nikolka shot a quick 
glance at her. 

Her heart skipped a beat. “That doesn’t mean in the villages, 
does it?” 

“I’m afraid it does. It means the old women, and kids too 
young to work and fight.” 

“I can work, and I can throw a bottle of gasoline. You taught 
me that, Nikolka!” 
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“Yes, I know, Elsa, but my father—” He choked suddenly 
and, pedaling fast, left her far behind. 

She knew what Nikolka was trying to tell her, that Comrade 
Notkin was thinking of sending her away from the war zone 
with the other “non-combatants.” She would have to go again 
into exile, among strangers. She felt like crying, but she dared 
not give way. She had to prove that she was strong and de- 
pendable enough to remain behind with the defenders. 

At the farmhouse, Elsa put on her apron and carried the pro- 
visions down to the community kitchen. She wanted to have 
a kettle of hot soup ready for Dasha when she came in. Dasha 
was on air raid duty in the village tonight. 

Elsa felt very proud that she had learned to make borsch. She 
put the big iron kettle on the brick stove and covered the soup 
bone with cold water. As she was putting the minced beets, 
carrots and onions into the pot, Nikolka entered. He sniffed 
appreciatively. “Smells good.” 

“They really do need me to keep house, don’t you think, 
Nicky?” 

“Sure, Elsa. And you’re needed to guard the Hootor, too.” 
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“Do you really think so? You know, I’ve been wondering; 
suppose I were alone and something happened—how would I 
let the village garrison know?” 

Nikolka scratched his head, and frowned impressively, like 
his father. “We ought to have a signal system. After dark my 
post is at the west corner of the collective fields—we’ve a gun 
position there,” he added in a confidential whisper. 

“Could you see my signal if I blinked an electric torch from 
the living room window upstairs?” 

“That’s not a bad idea. Every night, I'll make it a point to 
watch for your signal. One, two, three, stop, one, two, three, 
will mean SOS.” 

“One, two, three, stop, one, two, three,” Elsa repeated. 

“After that, give three very slow blinks if I’m to proceed with 
caution.” 

“[ll remember that, too.” They had no opportunity to dis- 
cuss the matter further. 

That night came the first light snowfall, which caused the 
peasants to say grimly, “General Winter has arrived early!” 

By November 7th, a heavy white blanket had settled over 
the countryside. The Amerikanski Hootor, standing in the midst 
of the frozen wastes, appeared even more isolated than before. 
Elsa listened on the radio to the speeches and music on this im- 
portant Soviet holiday. 

“Comrades, the whole world is looking to you as a force 
capable of destroying the brigand hordes, The enslaved peoples 
of Europe are looking to you as their liberators. . . .” 

Elsa felt inspired by these words. Could ns not serve as a 

guerrilla, should the enemy encircle the outskirts of Moscow 
and occupy Kraskova? Could she not, like Nikolka, learn to 
feed cartridge clips into machine guns, and carry, all at the same 
time, six soda water bottles filled with gasoline? 

There was a sharp rap at the door. Comrade Notkin stood in 
the hall. His worn face was grave. 

“Kraskova is in a perilous position, Elsa,” he began. 

Nikolka had crept up the stairs behind him, his expressive face 
full of distress. 
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“T realize how helpful you’ve been,” Nikolka’s father con- 
tinued, “but I can’t take the responsibility for a young refugee 
among us. We may be surrounded and cut off at any time. I 
must therefore ask you to be ready to leave with the next group 
of evacuees. You will be sent to a children’s camp in the Urals.” 

Elsa took the order like a soldier. “I'll be ready,” she said. 

For a week, Elsa went about her duties expecting any moment 
that the blow would fall. But it was the middle of November 
before the order came. 

“Be at the Ryazan Station in Moscow at 10 A.M. tomorrow, 
to accompany a trainload of evacuees to an unknown destina- 
tion,” Comrade Notkin informed her tersely before he went off 
to night duty. 

Left alone, Elsa fought back her tears. She went to the long 
casement windows of the second floor living room and peered 
out at the misty, white world. Snow had been falling all after- 
noon, but that was no barrier to aerial warfare. She knew that 
enemy planes were over this sector. She could hear the steady, 
muffled rattle of anti-aircraft batteries. All day she had heard a 
new sound—the distant roar of the big guns, which meant that 
the Nazi armies were closing in on the city. 

To the west lay the village, but not a flicker of light disclosed 
its location. That reminded her to draw the blackout curtains 
before lighting the lamp. At that instant, her alert ears caught 
the purr of a motor overhead. 

She ran to the balcony doors on the opposite side and gazed 
anxiously upward. Through the falling snow, she saw what 
looked like many giant flakes drifting down into the southeast 
corner of the field across the road, in the direction of the city. 
She stared in perplexity. Then her suspicion became a certainty. 
They were parachutists! 

She stood uncertainly. It was possible that the Russians were 
transferring soldiers from an encircled position at the front. 
How could she make sure? 

She went into the hall and put on her sheep’s wool lined coat, 
fur hat and felt boots. With knees shaking, she descended the 
stairs. Borboss followed, whining uneasily. 
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As she came into the yard, she saw a figure moving across the 
road. He came through the gate, and she resolutely turned her 
flashlight on him. He was a big man in a Red Army uniform, 
but she did not relax her vigilance. He greeted her in Russian. 

She replied in Russian, “What do you wish, Comrade Off- 
cer?” 

“Food and shelter for the night.” 

There was a pause, while she thought intently. If he were a 
Red Army man, why did he not mention the other parachu- 
tists? She replied cautiously, “Come into the kitchen.” 





THE GIANT SNOWFLAKES WERE ENEMY PARACHUTISTS! 


As she led him into the kitchen, she could hear Borboss 
scratching at the door leading out of the kitchen into the side 
hallway. She lighted a candle, then opened the door. 
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In rushed the dog, his hair bristling. With a snarl, he made 
for the officer’s leg. 

“Get out!” the man yelled in German, taken by surprise. He 
drew a pistol. 

Elsa sprang to rescue the spaniel. She dragged Borboss into 
the hall. While she was doing this, she had to decide upon her 
next move, for the man had revealed himself as a German! 

She closed the hall door, turned back into the kitchen and 
raised her arm in the Nazi salute. “Heil Hitler!” she cried. 

The officer shot to his feet and returned the salute. “You are 
German?” 

Elsa spoke rapidly in her native tongue. “I came from France 
with my father—he was in a concentration camp in unoccupied 
territory, and the Russian government got him released so he 
could help them as a brain specialist. Now has come this dread- 
ful war. I am separated from my father—” Her voice faltered. 
Up to this point, she had been saying only what was true. “I 
want to escape and return to my relatives in Germany... .” 

He looked at her doubtfully. “If you are telling the truth, 
you have nothing to fear from me. Do as I say, and I'll help you 
get back home, Miss—later—first bring me food!” 

She brought black bread and a bow] of soup she had kept for 
Mrs. Notkin. The thought of the Notkins made her realize that 
she must act quickly. “The Russian family may come home at 
any moment,” she warned. 

He tapped his holster. “I think I can handle them. Can you 
hide me?” 

“Yes, yes, in the root cellar. Hurry, come quick!” 

Apparently more sure of her, he said, “But my men—there 
are forty of them—are hiding in the haystack in the field, wait- 
ing for a signal from me. Is there room in the cellar for all?” 

“Te will be crowded—but there is room. You cannot risk a 
signal—it would be seen by the watch on the edge of the village. 
You must go yourself!” 

He decided to take her advice. “Keep watch at the gate while 
I fetch them.” 


As soon as he had gone out by the back door, she ran through 
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the hall door and upstairs to the living room. She stood at the 
northwest windows, breathing hard. The whitened dome of the 
church gleamed faintly in the darkness. This side of the church 
would be the west corner of the collective fields. She opened 
her flashlight and gave the SOS signal, repeating it several times. 
She waited a moment, then blinked the light very slowly three 
times. “Danger—Go Slow!” 

Then she rushed pell-mell downstairs to the gate. And just 
in time. The commander reappeared. 

“Is it safe?” he whispered. 

“Yes, nobody has come yet.” 

The forty soldiers appeared like an army to Elsa. They filled 
the road before the gate. Like sheep, they followed her around 
the house to the cellar. She went inside and lighted the candles. 

“Come in,” she said politely to the soldiers, who addressed 
their commander as “Major.” The major went in and inspected 
the quarters. “There’s wood for a fire,” she suggested, and 
added w ith sudden inspiration, “you can light the samovar and 
have tea.” She was eager to get them all inside. Supposing Ni- 
kolka were at this moment riding down the road? 

The Major herded his men into their cramped quarters, and 
Elsa brought two buckets of water for the samovar. He stayed 
outside to speak a final word to their hostess. 

“As soon as your household is in for the night and asleep, steal 
out and rap on the outside cellar doors three times. I shall be 
waiting—don’t fail me!” He bent his face close to hers. In the 
dim light she saw that it was like the brutal face of the Storm 
Trooper who had killed her mother. “When we have captured 
the village, we will take you with us—” 

“Quick, go inside, I think I hear some one coming! You will 
find shavings and charcoal to kindle a fire in the samovar.” 

He closed and bolted the door on the inside. She lowered 
the outside doors and walked unsteadily to the gate. 

There was no sight or sound of any one on the road. Had 
Nikolka, then, failed her? Had she sheltered this armed detach- 
ment of the enemy so that they could creep out in the dead of 
night and murder them all in their beds? 
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“GET OUT,” THE MAN YELLED IN GERMAN 


“El-sa.” A loud whisper came out of the darkness. A boy’s 
figure appeared beside her. “What the devil’s going on around 
here?” Nikolka demanded suspiciously. “Who’s that man you 
were talking to at the cellar door?” 

“That’s Major Heinkel. I put him and his forty parachutists 
in the cellar.” 

Nikolka was speechless. 

“When the Major came in, I spoke German to him and prom- 
ised to help him. I’m to rap on the cellar door when the house- 
hold’s asleep, so they can come out and kill everybody and take 
the village. You must ride back and bring help from the gar- 
rison. Hurry!” 

Left alone, Elsa began to worry again. It would be at least 
half an hour before help arrived. She leaned on the gate and 
waited tensely. Presently, she heard some one approaching on 
foot, walking without stealth. It was Comrade Notkin and his 
wife. She hastily ran around the house to the Robinson’s en- 
trance, hid inside and tried to think how to handle the Notkins. 

Should she walk in on them now and warn them of their 
danger?Something held her back, like a hand on her shoulder. 
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Instead, she crept out to reconnoiter. As she ran around to the 
back yard, she came upon the Major peering through the 
kitchen window. He turned. 

“So, Miss, the man and wife have come!” There was satis- 
faction in his tone. His eavesdropping had convinced him that 
she did not intend to betray him. 

“Return to the cellar!” she whispered fiercely. “The son has 
still to come.” 

“If he does not come soon, we will wait no longer. My men 
are getting restless. The hot tea and steaming samovar warmed 
them, but the air is stifling.” 

When the Major had returned to the cellar, Elsa ran nervously 
to the gate and listened intently. There was no movement on 
the dark road. At any moment, the Nazi brigands might come 
out to attack the village, or lie in ambush for the motorized unit 
which Nikolka was bringing! She made a quick decision. 

She ran to the cellar and crept onto the sod roof. She could 
hear through the flue the restless stir of many bodies, packed 
close together, sighs and groans and curses. ... 

Softly, she closed the ventilator, and to make doubly sure 
that no air entered the flue, she stuffed her fur hat inside the 
opening. Then she slid down and shot the heavy bolt across the 





SHE STUFFED HER HAT IN THE CHIMNEY 
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outside doors. She knew well enough that it would not take 
forty soldiers long to burst through, but she counted on their 
not trying to come out for a few minutes. 

Those precious minutes passed. She heard welcome sounds, 
the roar of motors. Soon the road outside the gate was filled 
with men and armored equipment. Torches flared, lighting the 
scene. The young commander followed Nikolka to the cellar. 
He issued orders to his men—and paid no attention to the little 
girl who tugged at his sleeve, trying to tell him something. 

“Now, men, on guard, while we open the cellar doors. Re- 
member, these are dangerous, armed soldiers—forty strong. 
No doubt they’ll try to rush us!” 

The outer cellar doors were thrown open. 

“You are surrounded, Major! Will you come out quietly, or 
must we blow you out?” 

There was no answer, and in the amazed silence, Elsa tugged 
again at the commander’s sleeve. 

“I think they’ve passed out, Comrade Commander. The 
samovar down there is lighted and I closed the ventilator and 
the flue—” 

“That means carbon monoxide fumes! Quick, men, break 
down the door! We may be in time to save their miserable 
lives!” 

Notkin and his wife had come out, and were told what was 
going on. As the first of the unconscious parachutists was car- 
ried out, Mrs. Notkin put her arm about Elsa. 

“Come away, Elsa. Your work is done.” 

When Elsa awoke next morning, she saw with consternation 
that it was eight o’clock. She had fallen asleep in her clothes. 
Now she rushed down to the kitchen. Only Nikolka was there, 
dozing on the shelf of the stove. He sat up and yawned. 

“Hurry up and eat the white rolls Dasha baked for you, Elsa. 
I’m to drive you in—this is a big day for you!” 

Elsa was hurt that he should speak lightly of her going away 
on the evacuation train. While the tired Nikolka dozed again, 
she forced herself to eat a roll and drink a cup of warm milk. 
She noticed by the calendar that this was November 18th—her 
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thirteenth birthday! She was a child no longer, but she was 
being sent away with the other children. 

She ran upstairs and took her small bundle of belongings 
which she had packed the evening before. She wrapped a wool 
shaw] around her head in place of the ruined fur hat. 

They stepped out into a world miraculously changed. It had 
turned much colder. The crisp air sparkled with fine-spun 
threads of frost and the trees were decked in wondrous designs. 
A motor-cycle with a side seat was standing at the gate. In a 
daze, Elsa sat down beside Nikolka, and with a chug-chug and 
a roar they were off. All was silent, buried in fresh snowdrifts 
—even the newly dug trenches, on which Dasha had been 
working. 

“Why is it so quiet?” Elsa shouted, above the motor. 

“The enemy has been thrown back for the time being—we 
foiled them last night. When one of those forty men came to 
last night, he confessed there was a unit of German infantry 
and tanks waiting in the forest to join them. He told the signals 
they’d arranged, so we used them and captured the whole unit 
before dawn this morning!” 

Elsa’s aching heart was comforted by this cheering news. 
Before she noticed, the motor-cycle had turned off from the 
village and was soon in the pine forest, making a furrow in the 
snow. Guards were at first invisible in their white robes; so also 
were the ski troops, starting on a reconnaissance trip. 

Suddenly, so cleverly was the military post camouflaged with 
branches and white paint, they arrived at field headquarters. 
The boy and girl dismounted and approached a mound of snow, 
which was a camouflaged hut. The Colonel was at his desk. 
Around him were a number of officers and soldiers and several 
villagers, including the Notkins and Dasha. What happened 
after that was a blur to Elsa. The Colonel pinned on her coat a 
medal in the shape of a star. Gold letters on a red background 
said, HERO—U.S.S.R. Through a mist of tears she saw 
Nikolka grinning proudly at her. 

“But—that boy, Nikolka—he deserves a medal, too!” she 
protested. 
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“No, you did it all. I only acted as a messenger in line of 
duty.” 

The villagers gathered around Elsa and Nikolka. Vera Pe- 
trovna, the young school teacher, reminded them of the Arabian 








Nights tale of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. “And in the 
same way,” she concluded with a smile, “our little Morgiana 
saved her household and the village!” 

“But . . .” Elsa interrupted anxiously, “I have to hurry or I'll 
miss that train!” 

Comrade Notkin affectionately patted her shoulder. “Nobody 
cares, my dear. You’re no longer classed as a non-combatant.” 

“You mean... I won’t be evacuated?” 

“Not till Moscow falls and the Red Army is evacuated— 


which will be never!”’ declared Nikolka. 


Tue Enp 
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BOYS, GIRLS AND GREMLINS 


C ap’n John’s little monkey, Rosie, seemed almost human. She 
was an “artful little critter,” fiercely loyal, fiercely jealous, and 
often mischievous. When Big John Bennington brought the 
tiny Capuchin monkey home with him to a small New England 
village, Randy Simms was the only one able to win Rosie’s 
confidence. Perhaps it was because Big John, who was fond of 
“whittlin,” often invited Randy to his workshop. Randy loved 
to listen to Big John singing his favorite songs and to all his 
stories of the sea, in which Rosie had played her important part. 
Monkey Anoy (Random. $2) is by West Lathrop, author of 
JUNEAU THE SLEIGH Doc. 

Augustus has already made a name for himself in Augustus 
Hetps THE Navy. Now he rolls up his sleeves and bets Cor- 
poral Griggs “a thousand million dollars” that he’ll help the 
army, too. Corporal Griggs has seen Augustus in action, so he 
doesn’t take the bet. It’s lucky he doesn’t, for Augustus has 
plenty of chance to put his patriotic fervor into action when 
his father gets a job at an Army camp in Georgia. It becomes 
a breathless chase when Augustus gets on the trail of saboteurs. 
Avucustus Heirs tHe Army (Bobbs. $1. 75) is of course 
written and illustrated by Le Grand. 

In SHark Hore (Holiday House. $2.25) Nora Burglon tells 
a story of Hawaii, today. It is not especially a war story, though 
it all takes place since Pearl Harbor and there are dimouts and 
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suspicious characters enough. The real excitement comes when 
Nani and Gary try to solve the mystery of the shark ghost. 

ADVENTURE IN BLAck AND Wuirte (Scribner’s. $1.75) is a 
new African story by Attilio Gatti. It is concerned with Bob 
Cumberland’s adventures in the jungle, how he meets the 
“sreen dwarfs,” and how his native friend, Loko-Moto, saves 
him. There is a saboteur in this story, too. 

Somewhat milder in plot are two books with American 
background. Bue Birp FLy Up by May Justus (Lippincott. 
$2) is an engaging story of life on Little Twin Mountain, in the 
great Smokies. “Fire on the Mountain” and “The Dollar Bill 
Mystery” are the most exciting chapters, but the others will hold 
your attention, too, with the many riddles, ballads, and de- 
lightful folksy mishaps. 

Tommy Two-Wueets by Robert McLean (Friendship 
Press. $1) is the story of the son of an aviator in the R.A.F. 
Because his father is busy flying and his mother driving an am- 
bulance, Tommy comes to live with an uncle in California. 
There, Tommy shares the joys and heart-aches of his new 
friends,—German, Italian, Japanese, Mexican, and Negro. 

Youngsters just beginning to read will find Tue LirrLe 
StrAY Doc by Meindert de Jong (Harpers. $1.50) an ideal 
book. It’s a good story to begin with, simply told, and very 
well printed. For the same age, but better for reading aloud 
because of the dialect, is Nicopoemus Heirs UNcie Sam by 
Inez Hogan (Dutton. $1), in which Nicodemus, for once, 
keeps out of trouble. 

Another picture book, eagerly awaited, is THe GreMLINS 
(Random. $1). The story of these curious little creatures who 
help or hinder aviators is written by a lieutenant in the R.A.F., 
and the pictures are from the Disney Studio. 

If you haven’t already read them, now is a good time to look 
up the prize books for 1942. The Caldecott Medal for the out- 
standing picture book was awarded to Virginia Burton’s LirTLe 
House (Houghton Mifflin. $1.75). The Newbery Medal, for 
the most distinguished story, went to ADAM oF THE Roap by 


Elizabeth Janet Gray (Viking. $2.). 
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Garden Furniture 


By Hetta ARENSEN 


It is nice to have a table in the garden and a 
bench on which to sit and drink a cool lemon- 
“Saas ade on hot summer days. To construct rustic 
furniture is not difficult and very few materials are needed. In build- 
ing the bench, begin with the legs. Four sticks of wood 24 inches long 
and 2 inches in diameter, must be pointed on one end. Drive the sticks 
into the ground in a rectangle—thirty six inches long and twelve inches 
wide. Hammer the sticks about six inches into the ground, so that the 
foundation will be solid. Next, the seat is built. You will need two 
planks 18 inches long and a few inches wide. (See diagram) Nail to 
these a sufficient quantity of sticks forty-eight inches long, to make 
the bench eighteen inches wide. Nail each stick securely to the frame- 
work. Your seat will be level if we nail the thick end of Stick 1, 3, 5, 7, 
on one side, and the thick end of Stick 2, 4, 6, etc. to the other side. 
Such a bench dries fast after a rain and is very durable. 

A garden table is made in the same way as the bench. Cut the legs 
of the table, thirty-six inches long. Nail a strong piece of wood 
twenty-four inches wide, to each pair of legs. Make a table top by 
nailing even sticks about thirty inches long, to these pieces of wood. It 
is a good idea to attach a piece of wood to the legs of the table, about 
four inches from the ground, making a convenient footrest. A coat 
of varnish will protect this furniture, and improve its appearance. 
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“When is a horse like an estate?” asked Nancy Puzzlewit, as she and 
her brother Tom were setting the supper table. 

“A horse like an estate?” Tom repeated, And after a moment’s 
thought he went on, “Well, you’ve got me this time. I give up.” 

“When he has a number of gaits,” cried Nancy triumphantly. 
“Which vegetable does most for the armed forces?” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” said Tom. “Corn gives them all its kernels. Here’s 
one for you. When is a saw like a threshing machine?” 

Before Nancy had time to answer, Peter came into the diningroom 
and said promptly, “When it goes against the grain.” 

“You always know everything,” grumbled Nancy. “Probably yuu 
came in here just to show off to us.” 

Peter grinned. “As a matter of fact,” he began, “I know a trick or 
two which you might find interesting. Look at this.” 

He pulled a safety match box out of his pocket and opened it, tak- 
ing the tray clear out. Then he laid the empty tray on the table, and 
stood the top of the box on end inside the tray. 

“Now the trick,” said Peter, “is to pick up the tray without turn- 
ing it over and without touching anything except the box.” 

“That doesn’t look so hard,” Tom replied. He tried to twist the box 
top sidewise so that it would fit tightly enough to hold the tray, but 
each time he thought he was getting it, the tray would slide around. 

“If you could turn the tray on edge, you might hook it up,” said 
Nancy. “Would you allow that, Peter?” 

“I would not,” said Peter. “Do you want me to show you how it’s 
done?” 

“I suppose you might as well,” answered Tom. 

Peter bent over the match box and pressed his mouth against the 
end of it. Then he drew in a deep breath and stood up. The suction 
held the box top to his lips and the tray to the box top. 

“That’s not half bad,” said Tom. “Do you know any other tricks?” 

“Well, I do,” Peter replied, “but the other one really should be 
done in front of an audience. You'll get on to it right away if you 
are near me.” 
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“Oh, we don’t mind that,” laughed Nancy. 

“Stand back a little, anyway,” Peter insisted, ““That’s better. Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, I shall reveal the mystery of the color-chang- 
ing match. You see that it has a red tip.” 

As he spoke, he pulled out a match and waved it toward them. In 
his left hand he held a handkerchief by one corner. 

“Now,” he went on grandly, “I simply pass this handkerchief over the 
match and its tip becomes blue.” For an instant he covered the match 
with the handkerchief. Then he flicked it off, and sure enough, he 
was holding a blue-tipped match. 

“I bet you had another one up your sleeve,” said Nancy, “or hidden 
in the handkerchief.” 

Peter put his arms down and shook them. Then he tossed her the 
handkerchief, but no match fell out. 

“Maybe you fixed up a two-headed match beforehand,” Tom sug- 
gested. “You pulled it out of your pocket instead of taking it from 
the box.” 

Peter laughed. “That’s right,” he admitted. “I broke two matches 
in half and fastened the two heads together with mending tape.” He 
laid on the table a match with a red tip at one end, and a blue at the 
other. The break in the center was tightly bound with tape. 

“As I waved the handkerchief I just turned the match around,” 
Peter explained. “Some day this summer we ought to collect a lot of 
tricks like that and give a show.” 

“That would be fun,” said Nancy, “but right now, I want to test 
your wits for a change. Here is a puzzle I made up this morning. See 
how quickly you can arrange these statements in their proper order. 
I am going to time you. The fourth one should come first.” 


. Mary emptied the pan in the sink. 

. A spot appeared on the kitchen ceiling. 

. It did not fill up again. 

. The dark clouds gathered overhead. 

. The pan filled to the brim. 

. The raindrops found a leak in the roof. 

. She put it back on the floor. 

. Mary put a pan on the floor to catch the drops. 
. A heavy rain started to fall. 

. Water dripped from the spot. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story PARADE. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


WE CAN ALL HELP 


Joe and Dick were friends. Their families had lived next door to 
each other for a long time. When the war started, Allen, Joe’s brother, 
and Fred, Dick’s brother, joined the army. Now Allen was in North 
Africa and Fred was home on leave, after being wounded at Guadal- 
canal. 

Joe and Dick thought it was too bad that the age limits for joining 
the army were 18 to 36. One day Joe said, “Dick, I am going to lie 
about my age and say I am eighteen and join up.” 

“Then I am coming also,” said Dick. “But do you think we can 
get away with it?” 

The next day Joe and Dick were at a recruiting office. 

“I’m eighteen and I want to join the army,” said Joe. 

“You can’t fool me,” said the man behind the desk. “What is the 
matter? Why do you want to join?” 

“Because we want to help win the war,” said Dick. 

The man buzzed a buzzer and a door opened. 

“What is it?” said a man with a gold oak leaf on his shoulder. 
“What is the matter?” he repeated. 

“These two young men want to help win the war. I thought you 
could help them.” 

The major asked them to come in and said, “Have you been telling 
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your mothers about waste kitchen fats and about the black market, 
and have you been collecting scrap metal and rubber? You know, 
they are very important.” 

The major was about to go on, but Dick interrupted. “Major, we 
told our mothers about kitchen fats and the black market and many 
other things, but now she knows. And we can’t keep collecting scrap 
at the same place every time.” 

“How about gardening?” 

The boys looked up. 

“What good would flowers do?” they asked. 

“I don’t mean flowers,” said the major. “I mean a Victory garden.” 

“What good will that do?” asked Dick. 

“Well,” answered the major, “the farmers can’t grow very much 
more food than last year, and most of that goes to the armed forces. 
But we must continue eating. So to save money and food we must 
grow our own food.” 

A week later in their garden Joe said, “It will be fun eating our 
own vegetables. Now I feel as though I am really helping.” 

—RUTH FRIEDLANDER, age 10 


THE MILKY WAY 


The moon, she slips 
along the black skies, 
She trails behind a 
silvery robe of stars. 
Below the people say, 
“There’s the Milky Way.” 
—Fe.iciA DELAFIELD, age 9 


Drawing by 


—Cercity DELAFIELD, age 11 
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NEW YORK 


Is there any as tall as you 

Up from the Indian tepees you grew 

First there were cabins one story, then two 

Up from the Indian tepees you grew 

One story, two stories, three and then four 

Now there are many, many more 

Once they were built of wood alone 

Now they are built of metal and stone 

Once there were gardens everywhere 

Now such things in New York are rare 

Is there any as great as you 

Up from the Indian tepees you grew 
—Mona Pine, age 12 


BOOK CHARACTERS IMPERSONATED 


I suppose you’ve never been to sea. Well, I went to sea on a private 
sailing vessel, the Abigail. On our way to Cuba the H.M.S. Albatross, 
a British man o’ war, overtook us with her royal sails. Amos and I 
didn’t like scrubbing floors for the British, especially when America 
was fighting for freedom. When the Albatross stopped for water, 
Amos and I ran away. We stayed on the island for months and—but 
I will let you read “Clear for Action” by Stephen Meader. In this 
book, I, Jeff Robins, play an important part. 


—SHEILA ABEL, age 11 


I am a little Quaker girl. It was very hard for me to learn what my 
bonnet meant. 

My bonnet means to be kind to others. I found that out when I 
helped a colored lady and her sick boy, who had run away from 
Alabama and were going to Boston. My mother, father, and I sent 
them safely to Boston. 

I had other adventures just because I thought my bonnet was ugly. 
De Angeli wrote a story about me called, “Thee Hannah.” 


—Hopre Brown, age 11 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS: 4, 9, 6, 2, 10, 8, 5, I, 7, 3- 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


All the old clubs have been very active this summer from California 
to Maine. Now here is a report from a Canadian penguin, and a few 
other interesting contributions. 


I have been in the club for two years, and I like it very much. I 
have two pen pals from the Penguin Club. They are Lois Jacobson 
and Patty Palmer. They are both nice girls, and we have come to 
know each other quite well. My sister has just joined the club. A 
number of the girls in our neighborhood are going to join also. I have 
won four honors, three blue and one white. I most certainly think 
that this is a very good club for boys and girls of all countries. 

—Joan Forp, age 12 


LITTLE BIRD 


Little bird, little bird up in the tree 
Come down so I can see thee. 
Come out of your home, 
Which is shaped like an upturned dome, 
Little bird, little bird, come down to see me. 
—Joun Harris CALLIN, age 11 


SEVEN PUPPIES 


One summer day I couldn’t seem to find my fox-terrier. Then I 
looked in my room and on a chair I found my dog. She was lick- 
ing something, and I saw a little white and brown tail. It was so cute. 
Well, anyway, we found out it was a puppy. We took her down into 
the basement where she had six more puppies. Three of them were 
black, two of them were black and white, and two of them were 
brown and white. My dog was just about a year and a half old. I 
hated to give the puppies away, but I knew they would be in good 
hands. 

—S1ByL SLOAN, age 10 


There was a little bear, 
Who was covered with brown hair, 
And everywhere he sniffed 
He could smell fresh air. 
—JaMes OBER, age 9 
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CHILDREN 
OF THE 
EMEK 


by Libbie L. Braverman 
illustrated by Temima Nimtzowitz 


This book is about Tamar and 
David, who lived in Nahalal, a 
colony in Palestine, built round 
like a wheel. 

They go on a tiyyul (excursion) 
to Jerusalem and the Dead Sea. 

They learn ancient stories about 
old Palestine as they work and 
play in the new. 

You will like Tamar and David 
and you will enjoy their adven- 
tures. Recommended by The Li- 
brary Journal. 


$1.35 a copy 


CAMPFIRE 
GUIDE 


by Margaret K. Soifer 


CAMPFIRE GUIDE is a collec- 
tion of facts, experiences, and ideas 
about the planning, and enjoyment 
of campfires. It is simple and 
practical; encouraging and stimu- 
lating so that anybody who reads 
it may build himself a good fire, 
fix refreshments at it, and sing 
and play around it with his friends. 


The pamphlet is a well-rounded 
guide for counselors, recreation 
workers, club leaders, and teach- 
ers. 


5 copies for $1.00o—single copies 
for 25¢ 


THE FURROW PRESS 


1273. East 10 Street 


Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 











TRAVEL WITH BOOKS 


No need to argue about where 
you're going—you're staying 
home! But that’s no reason the 
whole family can’t take a vacation 
in all directions with a few choice 
books. See your bookseller today 
for this summer’s most important 
vacation equipment. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Members Everywhere 





L.Siiverstein 

















STORY PARADE, 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


I'd like to have you send me Story Parape every month. 
Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 


My name is 





My address is 











THE PEDDLER’S CLOCK was an Honor Award Winner in the New York Her: 


bune’s Spring Book 
Festival this year as WHITEY’S FIRST ROUND-UP was in 1942. 


Fine stories by me ot the foremost 


oks ir any teachers and 
Bookshop Service reads, “‘This attr 


authors for children and equally fine illustrations have won praise for these bx 
parents. A bulletin from Virginia Kirkus’ 
books gets better and better, and the new four seem to me 
brightly colored books, well printed for easy 
titles are given first in the list below 


active group of inexpensive 
the best yet. They are miliar square, slim, 
reading with wide margins and plent { pictures.”” 1943 


THE PEDDLER’S CLOCK—by Mabel Leigh Hunt. Illustrated by Elizabe 
WHITEY’S SUNDAY HORSE— Written and illustrated by Glen R« 
HIGH WATER IN ARKANSAS -—by Charles J. Finger. Illustrated by Hs 
TRAMP THE SHEEP DOG—>by Don Lang. Illustrated by Kurt Wies« 

A LETTER TO POPSEY—)by Mabel La Rue. Illustrated by Lois Lens} 
CALEB’S LUCK—by Laura Benét. Illustrated by Ellis Credle. 
WHITEY’S FIRST ROUND-UP —Written and illustrated by Glen Koi 

A SURPRISE FOR ARAMINTA—by Eva Knox Evans. Illustrated b 
FIDDLE AWAY—by May Justus. Illustrated by Erick Berry. 
CORN-BELT BILL Y—by Mabel Leigh Hunt. Illustrated by Kurt Wies« 
OSCAR, THE TRAINED SEAL—by Mabel E. Neikirk. Illustrated by Fri 
MOTHER MAKES CHRISTMAS—)by Cornelia Meigs. Illustrated by Lois ! 
THE GOAT THAT WENT TO SCHOOL— \W 


i Jones 


ritten and illustrated by E] 


__ Onky Fifty, Cents Each — 


Story Parade Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 





